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City University of New York - the organization that administers the Bronx, New 
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Disability Program Navigator - title of service provider staff at the Colorado YTD 
project 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Earned Income Exclusion 
Individual Development Account 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
Individualized Education Program 

Independence Teams - teams of service provider staff located at each of the four 
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Maryland State Department of Education 

Mississippi Youth Transition Innovations - the Mississippi YTD project 

Neighborhood Legal Services, Inc. - a partner organization in the Erie County, New 
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TW 
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WIA 

YTD 

YTDP 



Supplemental Security Income; - Title XVI disability benefits 
Transition Project Partnership 

Transition WORKS - the Erie County, New York, YTD project 
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Workforce Investment Act 

Youth Transition Demonstration 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The Social Security Administration (SSA) is conducting the Youth Transition Demonstration 
(YTD) as part of a broader initiative to encourage disability beneficiaries to return to work. The 
demonstration provides youth ages 14 through 25 with employment-related services and waivers of 
certain rules governing the Supplemental Security Income and Social Security Disability Insurance 
programs, including childhood disability benefits. The waivers augment existing financial incentives 
for beneficiaries to work. 

Originally, SSA selected seven organizations to develop and implement YTD projects through a 
Request for Applications in 2003. Subsequently, SSA contracted with a Mathematica-led team, 
which included MDRC and TransCen, Inc., to conduct a multi-site evaluation of YTD based on an 
experimental research design. Six projects, including three of the original seven, are participating in 
this evaluation. 

Mathematica was contracted to conduct an evaluation of the YTD projects. The evaluation 
includes a process analysis of the implementation of the seven original projects; this report focuses 
on those implementation experiences. For the three projects that were subsequently selected into the 
random assignment evaluation, the analysis is limited to their pre-random assignment, or pilot, 
experiences. For the remaining four, information from the full period of program operations is 
included. 

The seven original YTD projects were: 

• Bridges to Self-Sufficiency (California) 

• Colorado Youth WINS (Colorado) 

• Transition WORKS (Erie County, New York) 

• Smart Start (Iowa) 

• Project Transition (Maryland) 

• Mississippi Youth Transition Innovation (Mississippi) 

• The Youth Transition Demonstration Project of the City University of New York 
(Bronx County, New York) 

Each of the YTD projects shared common goals of improved educational and employment 
outcomes and reduced reliance on disability benefits for participating youth. The interventions 
offered a range of return-to-work supports including case management, supported employment, and 
benefits counseling. However, they featured a widely varied range of service delivery approaches and 
program components. In addition, there was diversity among the projects in terms of geographic 
scope, number of participants, type of lead organization, and staffing structure. This diversity 
provided an opportunity to explore some of the factors that lead to successful program 
implementation. That exploration was the basis for this report. 

Based on information obtained through interactions with the seven original YTD projects, as 
well as a review of early project documents, six lessons emerged that may help policymakers and 
administrators develop, fund, and provide interventions for youth with disabilities who are making 
the transition from school to adulthood. Those lessons are: 
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1. Strong partnerships are instrumental to successfully serving youth in transition. 

The presence of effective partnerships facilitates the delivery of services as intended, but 
fractures in such partnerships can lead to miscommunication and inconsistent service 
delivery to program participants. 

2. Bold initiatives to bring about systems change entail high risk. Attempts to blend 
funding into a single source require a high level of cooperation and buy-in among many 
different agencies that may have competing goals. Though highly appealing in principle, 
such approaches may be overly ambitious within a limited timeframe and without 
significant support across all funding agencies. 

3. There are advantages and limitations to operating youth programs on a small 
scale. Transition programs that choose to serve relatively small numbers of youth are 
better equipped to provide services to those who have high service needs. They can also 
more easily adapt to significant changes in the service environment. However, such 
programs will inevitably cost more to operate per participant, may be difficult to “scale 
up,” and will only be able to serve a small proportion of the target population. 

4. Getting to scale often entails operating the same program in multiple, highly 
dispersed locations with different service environments, economic conditions, 
and population demographics. Such geographic dispersion can be successfully 
managed. Having a strong project director, an effective management structure, and 
good communication mechanisms are key to successfully managing multiple project 
sites. 

5. To ensure a consistent focus on program goals, intervention components should 
be clearly defined and linked to measurable outcomes that are monitored. To help 
ensure successful program implementation, key stakeholders and project staff should be 
given a clear sense of what and how outcomes will be tracked. They should also be 
informed about the importance of monitoring associated benchmarks as well as how to 
monitor these benchmarks. Such ongoing internal evaluation facilitates the project’s 
ability to demonstrate its success to potential participants, funders, and other key 
stakeholders. 

6. Providing support services such as case management and benefits planning in 
the absence of the direct provision of employment services is unlikely to yield 
positive outcomes. An approach that provides support services, including case 
management and benefits planning and advisement, coupled with proactive employment 
services, such as job development and placement, may provide youth with the skills and 
experience that they need to become self-sufficient. 

These lessons are operational in nature and are organized around best program practices. They 
are not intended to suggest which of the original YTD projects were most effective or had positive 
impacts on the transition outcomes of participating youth. Subsequent reports under this study will 
present findings that will speak to these issues, based on analyses of the six projects participating in 
the random assignment evaluation. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The Social Security Administration (SSA) is conducting the Youth Transition Demonstration 
(YTD) as part of a broader initiative to encourage disability beneficiaries to return to work. The 
demonstration provides youth ages 14 through 25 with employment-related services and waivers of 
certain rules governing the Supplemental Security Income (SSI) and Social Security Disability 
Insurance (SSDI) programs, including Childhood Disability Benefits (CDB). The waivers augment 
existing financial incentives in those programs for beneficiaries to work. 

YTD has been implemented in ten locations across the country with funding provided by SSA 
to universities, state agencies, and nonprofit corporations. These organizations (awardees) were 
selected in two phases to design and operate YTD projects. The first group, chosen in September 
2003, consists of seven organizations in six states: California, Colorado, Iowa, Maryland, Mississippi, 
and New York (two organizations). The second group was chosen in November 2007 and consists 
of three organizations located in Florida, Maryland, and West Virginia. As of this writing, YTD 
projects in six of the ten sites are no longer operating under SSA funding, while projects in the 
remaining four sites are expected to continue operating under SSA funding for periods ranging from 
several months to two and a half years. 

This report focuses on the seven original YTD projects selected for funding in 2003. Three of 
the original seven projects were selected for a national random assignment evaluation in 2005; 
however, this report only focuses on program operations prior to joining the random assignment 
evaluation for the three projects and all operations for the remaining four original projects. The 
seven original projects have been in existence for up to six years, during which they have 
accumulated a rich history that includes both notable achievements and disappointments. Based on 
our compilation and analysis of that history, we have identified a number of lessons regarding the 
design and implementation of employment-focused interventions for youth with disabilities. The 
presentation of these lessons constitutes the core of this report. 

A. The Development of the Youth Transition Demonstration 

The SSA selected the seven original organizations to develop and implement YTD projects. 
This section discusses the agency’s goals for those projects and the process it used to select them. 
To set the stage for that discussion, the section begins by identifying the legal authority under which 
SSA initiated YTD. It concludes with a discussion of the cooperative agreements awarded to the 
original projects. 

1. The SSA’s Demonstration Authority 

The SSA initiated YTD under the authority of sections 234 and 1110 of the Social Security Act 
of 1935, as amended in 1980 by Public Law 96-265. The 1980 amendments to the act provide SSA 
with the authority to conduct demonstration projects to test the effectiveness of return-to-work 
initiatives for Title II (SSDI and CDB) and Title XVI (SSI) disability beneficiaries. Under this 
authority, SSA may temporarily waive certain rules governing disability program eligibility and 
benefit levels to provide incentives for beneficiaries to re-enter the workforce. The SSA’s Title II 
demonstration authority is subject to periodic congressional review and renewal, whereas its Title 
XVI demonstration authority is permanent. YTD involves SSDI, CDB, and SSI beneficiaries, and 
therefore was initiated under both the Title II and the Title XVI demonstration authorities. For 
YTD, the relevant renewal of SSA’s Title II demonstration authority occurred in 1999. 
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2. Rationale for YTD 

An intervention to promote employment among youth with disabilities has great potential to 
improve disability policy because of the large target population, the promising prospects for 
improving employment outcomes, and the substantial benefit costs that could be averted through 
better employment outcomes. In December 2007, there were approximately 721,000 SSI 
beneficiaries ages 13 through 21 and 134,000 SSDI or CDB beneficiaries ages 18 through 24. These 
youth are less likely than adults with disabilities to be fully entrenched in dependency on benefits. 
Youth may willingly consider employment options because most of their nondisabled peers are 
either working or preparing to work. Furthermore, the lifetime advantage of work over dependency 
may be high for these youth because they have many potential working years ahead of them. This 
provides youth with a potentially large financial incentive to pursue employment. While employment 
could be rewarding for the youth, it could also be advantageous for SSA and for taxpayers. Rupp 
and Scott (1996) estimate that youth who begin receiving SSI before their 18th birthday spend an 
average of nearly 27 years on the disability rolls over their lifetimes. The present value of 27 years of 
federal SSI benefits at the 2009 monthly payment level of $674 is approximately $150,000.' This is a 
rough estimate of the SSA benefit costs that could be averted if an intervention such as YTD 
diverted one youth from a lifetime of dependency. 

3. Cooperative Agreements to Implement the Original YTD Projects 

Acting under its Title II and Title XVI demonstration authority, in June 2003, SSA released a 
request for applications (RFA) from state agencies to implement YTD projects designed to improve 
transitions from school to work and independent living for young people with disabilities. The SSA 
hoped to accomplish this through a number of means: interagency partnerships that integrated 
services and support strategies and blended resources; offering waivers to SSA program rules; and 
through providing individualized, evidence-based transition services that maximize consumer choice 
and control over employment goals and service arrangements. Furthermore, the RFA specified the 
YTD target population to be youth who were receiving SSI, SSDI, or CDB or would be eligible to 
receive these benefits in the future. They further reported that SSA expected most of the target 
youth would be between ages 14 through 25. From the applications received, SSA awarded 
cooperative agreements on September 30, 2003 to seven public universities or state agencies. The 
SSA funded these seven YTD projects at a level of approximately $680,000 annually per project for 
up to five years. 

The terms of the cooperative agreements required the awardees to collaborate closely with SSA 
and with contractors designated by SSA on the design, implementation, and evaluation of the YTD 
projects. The SSA staff managing the YTD initiative were active in many aspects of the 
demonstration and were consulted by the awardees on matters such as the development of service 
strategies, the hiring of personnel, the release of public information materials, and the development 
of data systems for managing and evaluating the projects. In 2004, SSA contracted with Virginia 
Commonwealth University to provide technical assistance on program design and implementation 
to the YTD sites. 



! The present value calculation is based on 27 years of benefit payments at $674 per month and a discount rate of 3 
percent. 
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B. Common Features of the Original YTD Projects 

The original YTD projects targeted youth ages 14 through 25 (or a subset of this age group) 
who were receiving, or were eligible to receive SSI, SSDI, or CDB. 2 While each project had a unique 
intervention, they shared the goals of improved educational and employment outcomes and reduced 
reliance on disability benefits. Broadly speaking, the key mechanism for helping youth with 
disabilities to achieve these goals was case management, which included counseling about SSA 
benefits and the YTD waivers and coordination of services from multiple providers. All of the 
projects included dedicated staff who worked directly with participants to advise them on their 
benefits and encourage them to use services designed to improve their educational and employment 
outcomes. 

The following specific features of YTD interventions were common to all or most of the 
original projects: 

• SSA Waivers for YTD. Five alternative SSI program rules that apply to YTD 
participants were adopted by all of the original projects. 

• Benefits Counseling. All of the projects had staff who provided participating youth 
and their families with counseling on SSA disability benefits, use of the waivers, and the 
implications of employment for disability program eligibility and benefit levels. 

• Person-Centered Planning. Intensive staff interaction with participating youth was a 
common feature of the original YTD projects. This helped them to identify short- and 
long-term educational, employment, and life goals and to develop an achievement plan. 

• Career Counseling. All of the original YTD projects offered participants counseling on 
careers consistent with their interests and goals. The projects varied depending on 
whether that counseling was accompanied by job placement and other work-based 
experiences. 

• Family Counseling/Involvement. Recognizing that concerns by parents and other 
family members can be a barrier to transition to employment and greater independence 
by youth with disabilities, the original YTD projects reached out to family members and 
included them in many project activities, most notably counseling about SSA benefits 
and waivers. 

• Coordination of Services. The original projects provided their participants with 
assistance in navigating the networks of school-based and adult services so that they 
could obtain integrated packages of services that were responsive to their individual 
needs. 

C. The National YTD Evaluation 

The national evaluation included work with all seven original sites, though only three of the 
seven participated in the random assignment component of the evaluation. This section describes 



2 The YTD project in Mississippi was the only one that served youth under age 14. Its target population ranged in 
age from 10 to 25 years. 
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the development of the national evaluation, including selection of a national evaluator for YTD in 
September 2005 and the refinements to the initiative that were implemented around that time. It 
concludes with detail on the national evaluation. 

1. Assessment of the Potential for Rigorous Evaluation 

Beginning in December 2003, MDRC conducted phone interviews and site visits with 
management and staff from each of the seven original YTD projects. The purpose of the assessment 
was to determine the feasibility of conducting a national random assignment evaluation of YTD and 
explore each project’s appropriateness for and interest in such an evaluation. In its final report, 
MDRC concluded that a subset of the original YTD projects might be a good fit with a random 
assignment evaluation based on (1) the strength of the interventions relative to existing services, (2) 
the interest of project management in participating in a random assignment evaluation, (3) the 
compatibility of the intervention designs with random assignment, and (4) the potential within each 
project to enroll enough youth in the evaluation for the planned statistical analysis to have sufficient 
power to detect reasonably-sized impacts (Butler et al. 2004). 

2. Selection of the National Evaluator 

In 2005, Mathematica Policy Research, along with its subcontractor MDRC, was awarded a 
contract by SSA to design and implement a rigorous national evaluation of YTD services. ’ Using the 
information gathered during MDRC’s original reconnaissance work as a foundation, site visits were 
conducted to each of the original projects to both reassess the interest in and the feasibility of 
participation in a random assignment evaluation. Based on these visits and subsequent discussions, 
the evaluation team, in conjunction with SSA, selected three of the original projects — the Colorado 
and two New York state projects — to participate in the random assignment component of the 
national evaluation. These projects entered the national random assignment evaluation in 2006. The 
YTD evaluation team, in conjunction with SSA, selected six strong organizations or existing projects 
to be part of the YTD national impact study. 

3. Heightened Emphasis on Employment Services 

An early task in the national evaluation was to develop a knowledge base related to youth 
transition. Through an extensive literature review and consultation with national experts, a 
conceptual framework was developed to help understand the role YTD projects might play in 
guiding youth towards successful transition outcomes. This framework specified core services, of 
which employment services were considered to be most critical. However, many of the YTD 
projects as originally designed were intended to bridge gaps or help youth navigate existing services 
and systems, rather than provide direct employment services to participating youth. To ensure a 
strong focus on employment, all sites participating in the national evaluation were required to adopt 
the provision of direct employment services as a core component of YTD services; this requirement 
was articulated in the memorandum of understanding between project sites and Mathematica. 



3 MDRC’s principal roles in the evaluation were to lead the site reconnaissance and recruitment task and to lead the 
process analysis. 
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4. Consolidation of Technical Assistance and Evaluation Activities 

As noted in an earlier section, Virginia Commonwealth University was awarded a contract in 
2004 to provide technical assistance to the original YTD projects. In 2006, SSA consolidated all 
YTD technical assistance and evaluation related activities into the Mathematica contract. TransCen, 
Inc., a nationally recognized organization specializing in developing and implementing employment- 
focused programs for people with disabilities, was selected to be the technical assistance provider, 
under subcontract to Mathematica. TransCen technical assistance liaisons were assigned to work 
with each YTD project. 

5. Site Visits to the Original YTD Projects 

In order to document the experiences of each of the seven original YTD projects, at least two 
field visits were conducted by researchers from the national evaluation team. During these visits, 
researchers met with program management and staff to gain a clearer understanding of the successes 
and challenges of implementing the interventions. When possible, individuals involved with the 
design and implementation of the original interventions also participated in discussions. Information 
gathering during these visits, along with background documents and information gathered during 
subsequent contacts with the projects, comprise the data sources available to inform this study of 
the original projects. It should be noted, however, that a comprehensive process analysis of the 
original sites was not conducted. 

6. Overview of the National Evaluation 

The SSA recognized that widespread adoption of the YTD model in the future will require buy- 
in by diverse funders, service providers, and advocacy groups at the federal, state, and local levels. A 
rigorous evaluation of the demonstration projects may be critical to obtaining widespread support 
for YTD. If the YTD projects actually improve employment and reduce dependency for youth with 
disabilities, and if these impacts are well-documented by a scientifically rigorous evaluation, then 
stakeholder groups will be more likely to collaborate with SSA to broadly implement the YTD 
model. 

The core of the evaluation is an impact study of more than 5,000 youth with disabilities who are 
being randomly assigned to treatment and control groups in three of the original YTD projects 
(Colorado; Bronx County, New York; and Erie County, New York) and in the three new projects 
(Miami-Dade County, Florida; Montgomery County, MD; and West Virginia) that were chosen in 
2007. 

The evaluation includes two major analytic components in addition to the impact study: a 
process study of the implementation of the seven original YTD projects and the three new projects 
(though the process study for the non-random assignment sites is not as comprehensive as the 
analytic and methodological approach that was later developed and refined for the random 
assignment sites), and a benefit-cost analysis of the six projects that are participating in the random 
assignment impact study. 4 The findings from these three components of the evaluation will be 
presented in eight formal reports. This report presents findings from the process study of the 



4 For further details on the design of the national evaluation of YTD, please refer to Rangarajan, Fraker, et al. 
(2009). 
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original projects; it is the only planned report that includes findings on the four YTD projects that 
did not implement random assignment. A series of six project-specific reports will present one-year 
impact estimates and detailed findings from the process study for the random-assignment projects. 
These reports will be delivered to SSA in 2010 for the three original projects and in 2012 for the 
three new projects. The final evaluation report in 2014 will present three-year and four-year impact 
estimates and summary findings from the process study for the six random assignment projects. 

D. Introduction to the Original YTD Projects 

As previously noted, SSA awarded five-year cooperative agreements to seven organizations to 
design and operate the original YTD projects. In 2007, two of these agreements (Iowa and 
Maryland) were terminated early due to performance challenges. Another two (California and 
Mississippi) were due to expire in September 2008; however, SSA extended these agreements for 
one year without directly providing additional funding, which is known as a “no-cost” extension. 
During the extension, California and Mississippi were to provide closure of all project services for 
participants and guidance to participants on the types of transition services that were available in 
their communities, including referrals to community employment and/or education service 
providers. The SSA is indirectly providing additional funding for three of the projects in the national 
evaluation (Erie County and Bronx County, New York and Colorado) through its evaluation 
contract with Mathematica. These projects, along with the three new projects that were selected in 
November 2007, are participating in the random assignment impact evaluation of YTD. 

The seven original YTD projects are described briefly below and in Table 1.1. Additional details 
are provided in Chapter II. 

• Bridges to Self-Sufficiency (California). The California Department of Rehabilitation 
led this project, which served youth in seven sites across the state. The principal services 
were benefits planning and coordination of services by various providers. Current status: 
operated as a YTD project until September 2009 and continues to operate under 
alternative funding. 

• Colorado Youth WINS (Colorado). Colorado WIN Partners/JFK Partners of the 
University of Colorado Denver led this project, which was housed in One-Stop 
Workforce Centers in four counties. The principal services were benefits planning, career 
counseling, individualized job development, and service coordination. Current status: 
operated as a random assignment evaluation project until January 2010. 

• Transition WORKS (Erie County, New York). The Erie 1 Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services led this project, which was originally designed to provide student- 
and family-centered planning and coordination of services in school-based settings. It 
evolved to serve both current and former students in non-school settings and to include 
job development and job placement among its key services. Current status: operated as a 
random assignment evaluation project until December 2009. 
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Table 1.1. Overview of the Original Projects in the YTD National Study 



Characteristic 


California 


Colorado 


Erie County, NY 


Project name 


Bridges to Youth Self- Sufficiency 


Colorado Youth WINS 


Transition WORKS 


Lead organization 


California Department of 
Rehabilitation 


Colorado WIN Partners/JFK 
Partners of the University of 
Colorado Denver 


Erie 1 Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services 


Partner organizations 


Allen, Shea and Associates, a 
California- based evaluation firm; 
the five school entities contracted 
to provide services to youth; 
various state and local agencies 


One- Stop Workforce Centers 
and various state and local 
agencies 


The Parent Network of Western 
New York, Neighborhood Legal 
Services; Community Employment 
Office; various state and local 
agencies 


Geographic scope 


Capistrano/ Saddleback Valley 
Unified School District; Irvine- 
Newport Mesa Unified School 
District; Riverside County Office of 
Education; Vallejo City Unified 
School District; Whittier Union High 
School District 


El Paso, Larimer, and Pueblo 
Counties 


Erie County (including Buffalo) 


Target population 


Students agesl4 through 25 
(current beneficiaries and at-risk 
population) 


SSA beneficiaries ages 14 
through 25 


SSA beneficiaries ages 16 through 
25 


End date 


September, 2009 


January, 2010 


December, 2009 


Length of services 


Not specified - as long as needed 
through project end date 


Up to two years 


18 months, followed by 
employment supports 
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Table 1.1. Overview of the Original Projects in the YTD National Study (continued) 



Characteristic 


Iowa 


Maryland 


Mississippi 


Bronx County, NY 


Project name 


Smart Start 


Project Transition 


Mississippi Youth Transition 
Initiative 


The Youth Transition 
Demonstration Project of the 
City University of New York 


Lead organization 


University of Iowa Center 
for Disability and 
Development 


Maryland Department of 
Education 


Mississippi Department of 
Rehabilitation Services 


John F. Kennedy, Jr. Institute 
for Worker Education of the 
City University of New York 


Partner organizations 


Mason City School District 
(Mason City, Iowa); Story 
County School District (Des 
Moines, Iowa); Veridian 
Credit Union 


Maryland Department of 
Rehabilitation Services 


Mississippi Department of 
Education; the Arc of 
Mississippi; Marc Gold and 
Associates 


CUNY colleges and 
programs and local and 
state agencies 


Geographic scope 


Mason City and Story 
County Community School 
Districts 


Maryland School for the 
Blind, Baltimore County; 
Wicomico County 


Gulfport, Mississippi School 
District (urban); Harrison 
County School District 
(rural); Jackson County 
(urban) 


Bronx County 


Target population 


Students ages 14 through 
25 (current beneficiaries 
and at- risk population)) 


Students ages 14 years 
old through graduation 
(current beneficiaries and 
at- risk population) 


Students ages 10 through 
25 with severe disabilities 


SSA beneficiaries ages 16 
through 19 


End date 


Terminated March, 2007 


Terminated April, 2007 


September, 2009 


September, 2010 


Length of services 


Two years 


Through high school 


Up to five years 


20 months on average 



graduation 
(approximately three 
years) 
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• Smart Start (Iowa). The University of Iowa’s Center for Disability and Development 
led this project, which served current and former students in two school districts. The 
project’s design called for the cashing out of services that are available to a youth 
through a number of programs and the consolidation of those funds in one account. 
With advice from Smart Start counselors, the youth would use those funds to purchase 
services that are most responsive to his or her needs. Current status: terminated by SSA 
in 2007 due to delays in the implementation of the intervention. 

• Project Transition (Maryland). The Maryland State Department of Education led this 
project, which served students in two school districts and at the Maryland School for the 
Blind. Services included early involvement with the Division of Rehabilitation Services, 
benefits counseling, and family support. Current status: terminated by SSA in 2007 due 
to inadequate administrative and state infrastructure support. 

• Mississippi Youth Transition Innovation (Mississippi). The Mississippi Department 
of Rehabilitation Services led this project, which served students in two school districts. 
Services included person-centered planning, customized employment, benefits planning, 
and individual development accounts. Current status: operated until September 2009. 

• The Youth Transition Demonstration Project of the City University of New York 
(Bronx County, New York). The City University of New York (CUNY) JFK, Jr., 
Institute for Worker Education leads this project, which operates on two of the 
university’s campuses. This project emphasizes self-determination and self-advocacy for 
youth and support for parents. It originally featured a four-week summer institute for 
youth, but when the project entered the random assignment evaluation, that was 
replaced by a summer work experience. Current status: operating as a random 
assignment evaluation project until September 2010. 

E. Data Sources for this Report 

This report is based on data for the original YTD projects covering the period prior to their 
participation (if any) in the random assignment impact study. This period began with the execution 
of their cooperative agreements with SSA in September 2003. It ended with the commencement of 
random assignment in August 2006 for the Colorado and Bronx County, New York, projects and in 
January 2007 for the Erie County, New York, project. The data reference period for the original 
projects in Maryland and Iowa ended with their termination by SSA in April 2007 and for the 
Mississippi and California projects with their close-outs in September 2009. 

We obtained the data for this report from the following four sources: 

1. National Evaluation Activities. The Mathematica-led evaluation team visited each 
original project at least twice, and often more frequently, during the pre-random 
assignment period. The focus of the visits was to conduct observations of project 
operations and host discussions with project managers and line staff. Interviews, either 
in-person or by telephone, with the management and staff of selected projects were also 
conducted. The evaluation staff documented the findings from these visits in site visit 
notes and memos. Conference calls with the management of individual projects 
provided additional data for this report. Discussions with SSA staff who were 
responsible for monitoring project performance also yielded valuable information for 
this report. 
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2. Technical Assistance Activities. Under a separate prime contract with SSA, Virginia 
Commonwealth University provided the original YTD projects with technical assistance 
on program design and implementation from October 2004 through September 2006. 
Since October 2006, TransCen has provided technical assistance to both the original and 
new projects under a subcontract with Mathematica. The staff of these organizations had 
frequent in-person and telephone contact with the projects in the course of providing 
technical assistance, which afforded them opportunities to gather information on how 
the projects were doing. They passed on key pieces of that information to the evaluation 
team through formal and informal channels. 

3. Project Documents. The YTD projects and SSA have produced many documents that 
are rich sources of data for this report. These include the proposals that the lead 
organizations submitted to SSA for cooperative agreements to operate the projects, the 
cooperative agreements themselves, annual updates of the agreements to provide 
continuation funding, systems/ data security plans for the projects, and quarterly progress 
reports to SSA on the projects. 

4. SSA Administrative Data. The SSA tracked enrollment into each of the projects and 
administered the waivers. The participant sample sizes are based on the information that 
was reported by sites to SSA. 3 

5. Local Evaluations. The SSA’s cooperative agreements with the lead organizations for 
the original YTD projects required them to arrange for local evaluations of the projects. 
These evaluations have been very diverse in terms of the type, quantity, and quality of 
data they have produced. Several of them entailed the design of management 
information systems into which line staff entered data on the delivery of services. The 
local evaluations of the California, Colorado, and Mississippi projects have been sources 
of especially useful data for the national evaluation team. 

F. Purpose of this Report 

This report presents findings on the initial implementation of the seven original YTD projects 
and on their operations during the years prior to the commencement of random assignment. 
Additional process analysis findings for the three original projects that implemented random 
assignment will be included in forthcoming project-specific interim reports. 

The principal purpose of this report is to provide policymakers and program operators with 
lessons from the implementation of the original YTD projects that will help them to design and 
implement employment programs for youth with disabilities. The focus of this report is on the 
quality of project implementation rather than on whether the projects improved outcomes for the 
youth they served. The latter topic is the subject of the evaluation’s ongoing impact study for the 
national random assignment projects only. Findings from the impact study will be presented in 
forthcoming project- specific interim reports and in the final evaluation report. 



5 Projects reported participant information to SSA, including social security numbers. This information was 
recorded for all participants, including those who were not receiving benefits. 
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G. Report Roadmap 

Four chapters comprise this report. Following this introductory chapter, Chapter II describes 
the key features of each project, highlighting those that are unique among the YTD projects. 
Chapter III presents the intervention designs, components, and approaches that were associated 
with successful implementation of the original YTD projects, as well as those that were associated 
with less successful implementation. The report closes with summary conclusions in Chapter IV. 

The report also includes an appendix that documents the use of SSA work incentives and 
waivers across the YTD projects. The findings provide supplemental information on the use of SSA 
waivers and work incentives by the subgroup of YTD youth who received SSI or SSDI benefits. 
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II. PROJECT DESCRIPTIONS 

Though the seven original YTD projects included common features described in Chapter I, 
each project had unique characteristics that differentiated it from the others. For example, in some 
cases the lead agency was the state vocational rehabilitation agency, while in others it was the 
Department of Education or some other entity. There was also variation in partner organizations 
because decisions around such partners were driven by the proposed service delivery strategy and 
the internal capacity of the lead agency to provide services. Moreover, program components were 
often project-specific. 

In order to capture and present such variation, this chapter provides brief descriptions of each 
of the original seven YTD projects. First, project characteristics such as the lead agency, program 
objectives, partner organizations, staffing structure, and program components are presented. This is 
followed by an overview of the YTD project, and concludes with a discussion of the projects unique 
features and current status. 

As noted in Chapter I, three of the projects — the two New York projects and the Colorado 
project — were subsequently selected to participate in the random assignment evaluation. The 
information presented in this chapter focuses primarily on their pre-random assignment project 
structure. However, the description of the current status of each of these projects touches on their 
experiences in the random assignment evaluation. 
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A. The California YTD Project 

Table ll.l. Overview of the California YTD Project 



Project name 


California Bridges to Youth Self- Sufficiency 


Lead organization 


California Department of Rehabilitation 


Project goals/ objectives 


Increase the self- sufficiency of transition- aged youth with disabilities by 
decreasing dependence on public benefits, including SSI. Objectives included: 

• Improve employment and educational outcomes 

• Ensure satisfaction and informed choice in pursuit of individual 
employment goals 

• Collaborate and build partnerships with systems serving transitioning 
youth with a goal of integrating services and blending resources 

• Implement data collection and analysis to evaluate the effectiveness 
of the proposed strategies 


Partner organizations 


Allen, Shea and Associates, a California- based evaluation firm; the five 
school entities contracted to provide services to youth; various state and 
local agencies 


Geographic scope or 
location(s) 


The communities served by the following school districts: Vallejo City Unified 
School District, Riverside County Office of Education, Whittier Union High 
School District, Irvine/ Newport- Mesa Unified School District Consortium, and 
Capistrano/ Saddleback Valley Unified School District Consortium 


Target population 


SSI, SSDI and CDB beneficiaries or at risk of becoming beneficiaries ages 14 
through 25 


Length of services 


Service provision lasted for as long as students wanted and needed them up 
through the end of project funding; follow- along services were available to 
youth who graduated 


Staffing structure 


The intervention relied on the cooperation of existing school- based staff; 
each participating program was staffed by a benefits coordinator and a 
services coordinator 


Program Components 


Services were built on existing school- based transition services provided by 
CDOR and the California Department of Education and included: 

• Employment preparation and training 

• Paid and unpaid employment placements 

• Service coordination, including health services 

• Benefits counseling 

• Development of action plans 

• Training of staff, including teachers, on public benefits 


Enrollment 


504 youth were enrolled over the five years of project funding 
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1. Overview 

The California Bridges to Youth Self-Sufficiency (Bridges) program enhanced two existing 
transition programs for youth in special education: the Transition Project Partnership (TPP) and 
WorkAbility I (WAI) program. TPP is administered by the California Department of Rehabilitation 
(CDOR) and targets students within two years of exiting high school. TPP services include 
employment preparation and training and post-secondary education. WAI, which is administered by 
the California Department of Education (CDOE), targets youth in special education as early as 
middle school. They provide pre-employment preparation and paid and unpaid employment. 
Because TPP and WAI are intended to complement one another, it is possible for youth to 
participate in both. 

Bridges enhanced existing transition services by providing a benefits coordinator to help youth 
navigate the SSI program in addition to other public benefits, and a services coordinator to help 
youth access needed services. Working closely with both youth and their families, there was a strong 
emphasis placed on self-determination and advocacy skills. The benefits and services coordinators 
worked together to develop an action plan, and worked closely with transition specialists in the 
participating schools. Target youth were not required to be participants of TPP or WAI, though 
many were. 

Aside from the Riverside site, which was administered by the county’s department of education, 
projects were administered by the Unified School Districts. In addition, two of the sites were shared 
by neighboring school districts: Irvine/Newport Mesa and Capistrano/Saddleback Valley. Those 
Unified School Districts shared the resources allocated to each participating site. Given the 
differences in administration, there were some challenges in terms of fidelity to the overall 
intervention design as the projects were being implemented. 

2. Unique Features 

There were several features that differentiated the California YTD project from the other YTD 
projects. These features are discussed below. 

Highly effective linkages with partner agencies. Bridges established linkages with a variety 
of local and state partners. As noted above, Bridges enhanced two existing transition programs, one 
of which was operated by the state vocational rehabilitation agency and the other by the state 
education department. While CDOR was the lead organization, it was able to work effectively with 
CDOE to successfully implement the project. In addition, each project had a local advisory 
committee composed of representatives from local agencies or organizations that could provide 
appropriate guidance, and a state steering committee, which met quarterly. The state steering 
committee included representatives from the Employment Development Department, the 
Governor’s Committee on Employment of People with Disabilities, the Department of Health 
Services, the Department of Mental Health, and the California Workforce Investment system, 
among others. The committee not only ensured that the Bridges project was receiving appropriate 
guidance; it also involved numerous entities that had a stake in successful youth transition. 

Highly effective in linking resources. Since its inception, there was a recognition that a key 
aspect of the Bridges model was the ability to link to existing resources in the community. Bridges 
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staff continuously sought to identify new resources. For example, early on, the Whittier Union High 
School District agreed to be an Employment Network (EN) for the Ticket program. By the end of 
the project, all the sites were ENs. 6 Another example related to transportation. In order to solve 
transportation barriers, staff sought creative approaches such as partnering with the local 
transportation agency to identify funding and transportation vouchers to assist participants in getting 
to work. A final example was partnerships with hospitals, which led to four Bridges sites 
implementing Project SEARCH, a customized job placement program in a hospital setting which led 
to long-term competitive employment for several participants. 

Local evaluation approach. In Bridges’ original application for funding, data collection and 
reporting was cited as an important goal of the project. CDOR contracted with the evaluation firm 
Allen, Shea and Associates to oversee the development of a management information system and to 
regularly analyze data used to guide project management and inform key stakeholders of project 
successes. Numerous benchmarks and metrics were regularly assessed to ensure the project was on 
target, and a culture of data was developed across the project so that each local site was provided 
information on key outcomes regularly and felt responsible for meeting or exceeding established 
benchmarks. In addition, the evaluation firm conducted periodic surveys in the sites, conducted 
interviews with program staff, and observed team interactions with participants to inform their 
research; they documented their findings regularly and shared those with key stakeholders. 

Use of Youth Action Plans. Each youth participating in Bridges developed an action plan 
using an approach similar to person-centered planning, which included support and advocacy during 
the IEP and Transition Planning process. Youth were encouraged to invite anyone to the planning 
session that could play a role in helping them make a successful transition, including family 
members, friends, or teachers. The facilitator would then engage everyone in a discussion to 
establish transition goals and develop a roadmap of how the youth will be able to meet those goals. 
The local sites were successful in working with youth to ensure that multiple stakeholders were 
present for, and actively involved in, these planning sessions. 

3. Current Status 

Bridges enrolled 504 youth into project services. The SSA granted the Bridges project a no-cost 
extension in September 2008. The SSA-funded project services ended in September 2009. The 
extension allowed Bridges staff to personally guide participants towards their employment and/or 
educational goals. California had a strong sustainability plan and project services continue in 
partnership with Project SEARCH and others. 



6 Prior to receiving the no-cost extension from SSA, a total of 39 tickets were accepted. An additional 25 tickets 
were accepted between September 2008 and June 2009. 
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B. The Colorado YTD Project 

Table 11.2. Overview of the Colorado YTD Project 



Project name 


Colorado Youth WINS 


Lead organization 


Colorado WN Partners/ University of Colorado Denver 


Project goals/ objectives 


Assist youth with disabilities who are receiving SSI, SSDI or CDB benefits to 
receive better coordinated services, meet their employment and educational 
goals and achieve economic self- sufficiency and independence. Objectives 
included: 

• Better coordination and access to community services 

• Better understanding of benefits 

• Youth empowerment 

• Enhanced educational outcomes 

• Improved employment outcomes 


Partner organizations 


One- Stop Workforce Centers and various state and local agencies 


Geographic scope or 
location(s) 


El Paso, Larimer, and Pueblo Counties 


Target population 


SSI, SSDI and CDB beneficiaries ages 14 through 25 


Length of services 


Participants received at least 18 months of services 


Staffing structure 


The intervention relied on Independence Teams (1- Teams) which were located 
in the Workforce Centers; these teams consisted of at least one disability 
program navigator (DPN), one benefits counselor and one career counselor, 
as well as a local supervisor who worked in the Workforce Center. 


Program Components 


Services were provided by the 1- Teams and included: 

• Individual case management 

• Person- centered planning 

• Disability program navigation 

• Benefits counseling 

• Career Counseling 

• Job development 

• YTD waivers 


Enrollment 


30 youth were enrolled over the pilot period 
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1. Overview 

During the pilot period, Colorado Youth WINS (CYW) developed I-Teams (short for 
independence teams) in three geographically dispersed One-Stop Workforce Centers. Each I-Team 
included a disability program navigator, benefits counselor, and career counselor. The primary goal 
of these I-Teams was to coordinate a variety of local services and fill gaps in these services in order 
to help youth achieve their educational and employment goals. To achieve these aims, CYW worked 
to develop relationships with youth, families, and a variety of local services providers. CYW’s key 
partnership was with the One-Stop Workforce Centers; a variety of employment and educational 
resources were leveraged through this relationship. Additionally, the I-Teams sought to build strong 
relationships with the One-Stops’ existing Workforce Investment Act (WIA) partners, particularly 
the Colorado Division of Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR), local mental health centers, local school 
districts, and the Colorado Division of Developmental Disabilities (DDD). This pilot period 
provided important experience in enrollment and recruitment efforts, obtaining informed consent, 
marketing and working with partner agencies. During this time CYW worked with SSA and 
technical assistance partners to strengthen the employment components of its intervention by 
focusing more on direct employment supports and benefits counseling services for youth. 

2. Unique Features 

There were several features that differentiated the Colorado YTD project. These features are 
discussed below. 

Partnership with One-Stop Workforce Centers. One-Stop Workforce Centers are found in 
every large community in Colorado and across the country, and are designated as the single point of 
contact and entry for any person seeking employment, both disabled and able-bodied. The I-Teams 
made strong efforts to be included in general Workforce Center activities and to be seen as an 
integral part of general Workforce Center services. Integration with the Workforce system allowed 
CYW to access an array of resources, such as educational programs (GED classes and 
postsecondary education), job listings, employer databases, assessments, and training. 

Focus on case management and disability program navigation. CYW had a strong focus 
on disability program navigation and case management services. Their initial model drew heavily on 
the Disability Program Navigator (DPN) Initiative that was implemented in selected One-Stop 
Workforce Centers and was funded jointly by the U.S. Department of Labor and SSA. The 
Disability Program Navigator Initiative helped people with disabilities navigate through the 
challenges of seeking work, educated One-Stop staff, and informed beneficiaries and others with 
disabilities about the work support programs available in their communities. The CYW DPN helped 
youth access services from various government agencies and community-based organizations, as 
well as advocates on their behalf with these entities. They sought to fill gaps by trying to solve 
system shortcomings and ensure that youth received services to which they were entitled. 

Local evaluation approach. CYW was interested in rigorously evaluating its services through 
a process analysis and a limited random assignment study. Using lists of beneficiary youth generated 
by SSA, CYW tested random assignment designs to assess which design would yield high enrollment 
rates during the pilot phase. In addition, CYW conducted a local process evaluation with an 
emphasis on understanding how to replicate the I-Teams in other Workforce Centers, both within 
Colorado and nationally. 
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3. Current Status 

In spring 2006, CYW was selected to participate in the national YTD evaluation. CYW made 
modifications to their services, particularly focusing more upon direct employment services and 
supports. These additional supports included expanded training for both career counseling and 
benefits counseling staff, and a greater emphasis on job development activities done alone or in 
partnership with other agencies. After these modifications, CYW went on to enroll more than 400 
students in their YTD project across four counties. (Boulder was added as a fourth site.) The project 
ended in January 2010 though Colorado WIN Partners has been exploring the possibility of using 
this model at One-Stops throughout the state. 
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C. The Erie County, New York, YTD Project 

Table 11.3. Overview of the Erie County, New York, YTD Project 



Project name 


Transition WORKS 


Lead organization 


The Erie 1 Board of Cooperative Education Services 


Project goals/ objectives 


Prepare youth with disabilities who are receiving SSA benefits to achieve 
maximum independence and economic self-sufficiency. Objectives included: 

• Increase coordination of transition process among key agencies 

• Facilitate student self- determination and self- advocacy 

• Improve access to community services 

• Professional development for school and agency personnel 


Partner organizations 


The Parent Network of Western New York; Neighborhood Legal Services; the 
Community Employment Office; various state and local agencies 


Geographic scope or 
location(s) 


Erie County, including the city of Buffalo 


Target population 


SSI, SSDI, and CDB beneficiaries ages 12 through 25 


Length of services 


Participants received at least 18 months of intensive services, followed by 
employment supports as necessary 


Staffing structure 


The project was staffed by transition coordinators and job developers 
employed by Erie 1 BOCES; benefits counselors employed by Neighborhood 
Legal Services; parents affiliated with the Parent Network deliver Transition 
Works services 


Program components 


Services provided by project staff included: 

• Redesign of collaborative practices among key agencies 

• Self- determination curriculum 

• Person- centered transition planning and career exploration 

• Benefits planning and advisement 

• Binder building workshops 

• YTD waivers 


Enrollment 


46 youth were enrolled over the pilot period 
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1. Overview 

The Erie 1 Board of Cooperative Education Services (BOCES) began piloting its intervention, 
Transition WORKS (TW), in June 2004. The pilot served a total of 46 youth age 12 and older who 
were in or out-of-school. The key components of the pilot were: self-determination curriculum, 
person-centered transition planning and career exploration, benefits advisement, binder-building 
workshops (which helped participants to organize the paperwork required for transition services and 
familiarized them with the adult service system), and YTD waivers. TW staff developed a classroom- 
based self-determination curriculum for in-school youth, which included a scrapbook activity for 
youth and their families, highlighting goals in four distinct areas: live, learn, work, and play. The in- 
school youth also participated in field trips to employers and other career development activities. 
(TW staff planned to customize this curriculum by grade, starting in middle school and progressing 
through the senior year.) In addition, the in-school youth received person-centered planning, which 
were coordinated with their individualized education program (IEP). The out-of-school youth 
received portions of the self-determination curriculum, including the scrapbook activity, and person- 
centered career planning. The project also provided vocational assessment and career counseling to 
all participants. The intervention provided one-on-one benefits advisement and information on 
YTD waivers to all participating youth. All youth and parents were encouraged to participate in a 
binder building workshop. 

2. Unique Features 

There were several features that differentiated the Erie County project from the other YTD 
projects. These features are discussed below. 

Unique lead organization. TW was led by Erie 1 BOCES, one of 37 regional public 
education service organizations that serve school districts throughout New York State and was the 
only YTD project led by a local educational agency. The Erie 1 BOCES provides educational 
services to 20 school districts, serving about 73,000 students in Erie County. Among other services, 
Erie 1 BOCES provides academic and functional programs and related special education services, 
including counseling, occupational, physical and speech therapy, and hearing and vision services 
during the school year. It also offers a six-week summer program for youth with disabilities. 
Although Erie 1 BOCES serves Erie County, surrounding but not including the city of Buffalo, TW 
served eligible youth both in Erie County and the city of Buffalo. 

Partnership with a legal services entity for benefits counseling. Erie 1 BOCES partnered 
with Neighborhood Legal Services (NLS) to deliver benefits planning services, including counseling 
on the YTD waivers, to participating youth. NLS is a legal services corporation that provides 
services to low-income families and people with disabilities. With three offices throughout the state 
of New York, including one in downtown Buffalo that serves Erie County, NLS operates about 14 
disability-specific projects, including work incentives planning and assistance for TW youth and 
families. 

Partnership with the local Community Employment Office. Erie created opportunities for 
employment and work experience by partnering with a well-known employment office. The office 
was located in a major retail mall and had an extensive employer network. This partnership provided 
a link to the One-Stop Workforce Center, a primary resource for out-of-school participants. 

Emphasis on self-determination. From the outset, TW was guided by a strong philosophy of 
youth empowerment based upon a person centered, self-determination model. During the project 
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pilot phase, TW staff developed a self-determination curriculum and trained special education 
teachers in the Erie County school districts to implement it in their classrooms. Teachers in schools 
could choose to use this curriculum, and any student could receive it, regardless of whether they 
participated in the YTD project. 

3. Current Status 

The original design for TW focused on implementation of the self-determination curriculum 
and included an individualized random assignment design for out-of-school youth and a clustered 
randomized design with classrooms as the unit of random assignment for in-school youth. After 
being selected to participate in the national YTD evaluation in spring 2006, the project was modified 
to adopt an individualized random assignment design for all youth, targeting SSA beneficiaries in the 
age group 16 to 25, and modifying the self-determination curriculum for instruction by TW staff in 
small groups rather than classrooms. Erie enrolled 400 students in YTD services in two phases over 
a 16-month period from February 2007 to May 2008. Its modified program included self- 
determination assessment and training, individualized transition planning, benefits planning and 
counseling, education-related services, and employment related services. The project provided family 
support and networking through the binder-building workshops. The project no longer conducted 
the scrapbook activity as part of the intervention. TW ended project services in December 2009. 
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D. The Iowa YTD Project 

Table 11.4. Overview of the Iowa YTD Project 



Project name 


Smart Start 


Lead organization 


Employment Policy Group, Center for Disabilities and Development, 
University of Iowa 


Project goals/ objectives 


Support the successful transition of students with disabilities from school to 
employment and economic self- sufficiency by coordinating and integrating 
services and benefits available through IDEA, Medicaid, WIA, VR, and Ticket 
to Work. Objectives included: 

• Improve employment and economic self- sufficiency 

• More efficient use of public financial resources through increased 
student and family control 

• Student self- determination and self- advocacy 

• Expanded student and family choice over education, training, 
transition services, and employment supports 


Partner organizations 


Mason City School District (Mason City, Iowa); Story County School District 
(Des Moines, Iowa); Veridian Credit Union 


Geographic scope or 
location(s) 


Story County and Mason City Iowa 


Target population 


SSI, SSDI, and CDB beneficiaries or at risk of becoming beneficiaries ages 14 
through 23 who lived in the target geographic area. 


Length of services 


Participants received services for two years 


Staffing structure 


The project was staffed by a project director along with a services 
coordinator and a services liaison in each district; personal agents were 
recruited to serve as mentors and were paid a nominal hourly wage. 


Program components 


Program components included: 

• Combining into a single bank account public resources available for 
transition to employment and independence which was managed by 
the youth and family 

• Literacy training provided by a local credit union, which also held the 
bank account and assisted the youth with approving and making 
expenditures 

• Development of a consumer- directed, enhanced IEP, containing a 
budget detailing how the public resources will be spent 

• Assistance with accessing community resources and developing 
independent thinking skills, provided by a personal agent who was a 
community volunteer not affiliated with the disability service system 

• YTD waivers 


Enrollment 


A total of 70 youth were enrolled over the three and a half years of project 
funding 
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1. Overview 

Smart Start was based on the vision that youth and their families will use services more 
efficiently and experience a greater sense of personal empowerment if they are able to “cash out” 
the value of services they would have received from existing service systems (for example, education, 
Medicaid, Workforce Investment Act, and vocational rehabilitation) and use those funds to purchase 
services tailored to their unique needs and goals. The cashed-out funds would be deposited into 
individual credit union accounts for each student. These funds would then be managed by the youth, 
with support from family and a personal agent or community representative of their choosing. The 
schools would work with the youth and their supporters to enhance their IEPs to include a budget 
for the combined public resources. The enhanced IEPs would serve as a transition plan for youth as 
they moved from the school system to employment and independence, allowing the youth greater 
self-direction in their transition planning as they managed their transition services via their credit 
union accounts. The project’s goal was to enroll 30 youth in year one, 100 in year two, and 200 in 
year three, for a total of 330 youth. 

2. Unique Features 

There were several features that differentiated the Iowa YTD project from the other YTD 
projects. These features are discussed below. 

Blending of resources. Smart Start was based upon the blending of resources available to 
youth and their families making the transition from school to work or independence, including 
Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), Workforce Investment Act (WIA), Medicaid, 
Ticket to Work, and others into a single account. All of these potential sources of cash were 
intended to support an enhanced IEP. The enhanced IEP would include an individualized budget 
designating how the cashed-out funds were expended. This budget was the hub of the program and 
the foundation on which self-direction was to begin. 

Literacy training and use of a fiscal intermediary. The Veridian Credit Union provided 
literacy training to youth and families and established personal accounts for participating youth. The 
design for Smart Start also called for the credit union to assist with approving and paying for 
services and products when funds were cashed out. 

Use of personal agents. Smart Start encouraged greater self direction among youth by 
facilitating access to personal agents, people in the local community and not part of the existing 
service system who could help the youth and family to think outside the limitations of existing 
bureaucracies to successfully manage their cashed-out funds. These personal agents were also to 
help youth become self-advocates via the enhanced IEP process. 

3. Current Status 

The project was terminated on March 31, 2007. Smart Start enrolled 70 youth; 42 opened a 
credit union account, 27 completed a financial literacy course and 28 were assigned a personal agent. 
The cashing out of existing services never materialized and no enhanced IEPs with budgets were 
developed. A project called Consumer Choices, which operates in Iowa with support from the 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, successfully cashed out Medicaid 1915(c) waiver funds for 13 
Smart Start youth to provide community-based services. However, this cashing out of service dollars 
was a separate and distinct program outside the scope of Smart Start. We know of no other cash-out 
options that were made available to Smart Start participants. 
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E. The Maryland YTD Project 

Table 11.5. Overview of the Maryland YTD Project 



Project name 


Project Transition 


Lead organization 


Maryland State Department of Education (Division of Special Education/ Early 
Intervention Services) 


Project goals/ objectives 


Expand opportunities for in- school youth to obtain needed services as they 
prepare to transition into independence and the world of work. Objectives 
included: 

• Integrate expanded VR services into all aspects of the transition 
process beginning at age 14 

• Assist in coordinating school services through lEPs 

• Build a stronger connection to school services by conducting outreach 
to families 

• Provide additional case management and other supports needed by 
families. 


Partner organizations 


Maryland Division of Rehabilitation Services 


Geographic scope or 
location(s) 


Baltimore County, Wicomico County, Maryland School for the Blind 


Target population 


Special education students ages 14 and older who were enrolled in high 
school or in the Maryland School for the Blind 


Length of services 


Services were provided until youth graduated from high school 
(approximately three years) 


Staffing structure 


The intervention included a consumer navigator who assisted youth in 
coordinating school and vocational rehabilitation services; a family support 
and benefits coordinator who provided case management and benefits 
counseling support; and a VR counselor who was paid through the project to 
provide earlier access to VR services. 


Program components 


Program components included: 

• Access to VR supports provided by a dedicated VR counselor from 
DORS 

• Transition planning, including attending IEP meetings 

• Benefits counseling 

• Transportation and tutoring services 

• Family and case management support 

• Other support services such as support for independent living skills, 
access to assistive technology, and day care service 

• YTD waivers 


Enrollment 


167 youth were enrolled in two regions over the three and a half years of 
project funding 
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1. Overview 

The Maryland State Department of Education (MSDE) implemented Project Transition in 
several school districts in Maryland with the primary objective of providing transition services based 
on an enhanced network of rehabilitation and education services, as well as community supports. 
Project Transition was implemented in five public schools in Baltimore County, eight public schools 
in Wicomico County, and at the Maryland School for the Blind. 7 A key focus of Project Transition 
was to create a linkage to vocational rehabilitation (VR) services before the youth turned age 14. 
Project Transition made this linkage by paying the salary of a VR counselor to focus specifically on 
Project Transition youth. The intervention services from the project were delivered by a team of 
consumer navigators and benefits coordinators, as well as VR counselors from the Maryland 
Division of Rehabilitation Services (DORS). The consumer navigators provided intensive case 
management supports and were important in linking youth with the more specialized benefits and 
employment supports offered by the benefits counselors and VR counselors. To ensure that youth 
were receiving appropriate school services, project staff attended IEP meetings and also provided 
supplemental funding for transportation and tutoring services. There were local advisory boards to 
oversee the project’s operations. 

2. Unique Features 

There were a number of features that differentiated Project Transition from the other YTD 
projects. These features are discussed below. 

Unique lead agency. Project Transition was the only original YTD project with a state level 
education agency as the lead organization, which many school staff credited as a key asset to 
leveraging school-based transition services for youth. This relationship was vital in establishing 
credibility with school staff at IEP meetings. However, the project’s funding structure created some 
challenges. Within MSDE, Project Transition operated as a grant-based project under the Division 
of Special Education/Early Intervention Services, which required all employees on a grant-based 
project to be contractual employees. This regulatory restriction limited the scope of fringe benefits 
that could be paid to project staff and contributed to high staff turnover. 

Partnerships with vocational rehabilitation counselors. A key objective of Project 
Transition was to help students gain access to vocational rehabilitation and employment support 
services from DORS earlier in their academic careers. Prior to Project Transition, youth generally 
received support from DORS only in their junior year and, in some cases, in the last semester of 
their senior year. The provision of a dedicated VR counselor to the project allowed Project 
Transition to start serving youth as early as their freshman year in high school. The dedicated VR 
counselors worked with Project Transition staff to provide early access to supports for younger 
youth and more enhanced access to VR related services for older youth, including job coaching, job 
shadowing and internship services. DORS provided funding for services extended to juniors and 
seniors, and the project funded services for freshmen and sophomores. 



Participants from the Maryland School for the Blind (MSB), which generally included youth with multiple serious 
impairments, received more specialized supports that differed from the services provided in the Baltimore and 
Wicomico public schools. The services for MSB were provided to offset the cutback in state services to youth attending 
this school. The description here focuses on the services provided in the Baltimore and Wicomico public schools, which 
was the focus of most of the Project Transition services. 
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The combination of school and family supports. Project Transition staffs interaction with 
school staff and the families of participating youth was important in facilitating enhanced school- 
based services for youth. The schools viewed this as a valuable service because project staff could 
actually go to families and visit with them, and thereby were able to establish an important 
connection between schools and families. Based on this interaction. Project Transition staff 
identified school-based resources for the youth, especially tutoring services, which were cited as 
valuable supports by several school staff members. 

3. Current Status 

Project Transition enrolled 167 youth during its operational phase and provided supports that 
were designed to provide earlier access to employment services, especially VR supports, and other 
services during high school to participants. However, the project experienced high staff turnover 
and a lengthy vacancy of the project director position, which led to inconsistent staffing. 
Additionally, there was a lack of coordination at the senior management level of several partner 
agencies. Ultimately, SSA discontinued funding and the project ceased operation on April 30, 2007. 
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F. The Mississippi YTD Project 

Table 11.6. Overview of the Mississippi YTD Project 



Project name 


Mississippi Youth Transition Innovations Project 


Lead organization 


Mississippi Department of Rehabilitation Services 


Project goals/ objectives 


Reduce dependence on disability benefits and accrue savings to the Social 
Security trust fund through the delivery of innovative program services that 
help youth achieve self- sufficiency goals, increase employment experiences 
and outcomes of youth with disabilities, and identify different uses of public 
resources that would generate positive outcomes for youth with disabilities. 
Objectives included: 

• Assist youth to achieve short-term outcomes, such as high school 
completion, enrollment in post secondary education, and access to 
employment experiences, including part time work and internships 

• Assist youth in exploring career options through job shadowing or 
work exploration 

• Promote and help youth achieve long- term employment goals 


Partner organizations 


Mississippi Department of Education; Marc Gold and Associates; Arc of 
Mississippi; Gulf Coast Workforce Board and Gulf Coast Business Services 
Corporation 


Geographic scope or 
location(s) 


Gulfport, Jackson, and Harrison Counties 


Target population 


Youth ages 10 through 25 with moderate to severe disabilities 


Length of services 


Participants received up to five years of project services 


Staffing structure 


Project staff included a project director; a benefits specialist; a vocational 
rehabilitation counselor; transition specialists; a consultant from Marc Gold 
and Associates to provide local operational management, help guide 
implementation, and provide technical assistance; in-kind support was 
provided in the form of a project executive and a One- Stop navigator 


Program components 


Project components included: 

• Information sessions for those interested in learning more about 
public benefits and how employment may impact such benefits 

• Benefits counseling 

• Use of student budgets to pay for employment services 

• Discovery process (person- centered planning) 

• Customized employment experiences 

• Coordination of WIA services with the One- Stop 

• Asset development opportunities through Individual Development 
Accounts (IDAs) 


Enrollment 


197 youth were enrolled over the five years of project funding 
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1. Overview 

The Mississippi Youth Transition Innovations (MYTI) project offered both information 
services and intensive services. Information services were short-term and designed to cast a wide 
net, targeting youth with disabilities and their parents. The primary goal was to promote the idea that 
all youth, regardless of disability, could become employed with the right set of supports. 
Information on SSA benefits and work supports was provided, and benefits counseling services 
were available to those families that requested it. 

Intensive services were delivered to a subset of the youth population, which was chosen by a 
selection committee. These services were delivered in four phases, each with different objectives and 
target ages. Phases I-III were delivered in school and youth could be recruited into any phase. All 
phases included a person-centered discovery process designed to help the staff become better 
acquainted with the youth and their goals, as well as benefits analysis and advisement; customized 
employment was a key feature of the job development piece. The following is a description of the 
four phases: 

• Phase I: Ages 10-13 — this phase was primarily to foster interest in employment and to 
help youth and their families recognize that employment as an option. Youth, with 
program staff support, developed life portfolios, a collection of images and descriptions 
that the youth develop representing their goals and aspirations. 

• Phase II: Ages 14-18 — this phase focused on helping the student develop an interest in 
work and sometimes included a work experience. 

• Phase III: Ages 19-21 — this phase was much more work-focused and typically included 
a customized, paid job. These jobs were unsubsidized and generally paid the prevailing 
wage rate or better. Participants were also introduced to the One-Stop Workforce Center 
and were encouraged to access its services. 

• Phase IV: Age 22-25 — the services in this phase were the same as in Phase III, but were 
delivered through the rehabilitation system rather than the education system because the 
youth were out of school. 

2. Unique Features 

There were several features that differentiated the MYTI project from the other YTD projects. 
These features are discussed below. 

Strong focus on customized employment. Customized employment was a central feature of 
the MYTI intervention. Beginning with the discovery process, which resulted in a vocational profile, 
youth interest drove job matches rather than skill or aptitude assessments. Staff were provided with 
extensive technical assistance on job development techniques that emphasized a customized 
employment approach. 

Development of Individualized Development Accounts. Inclusion of asset building 
services was an option for all of the YTD projects; a YTD waiver directly targeted ID As. However, 
given the intensive nature and resources required to implement IDAs, few YTD projects opted to 
include this component in a significant way. MYTI, however, was able to successfully implement 
this component. As of September 30, 2009, 13 participants were participating in the IDA 
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component, and had reached their $1,000 saving goal. 8 Based on these results, MYTI was often cited 
as a successful example of IDA implementation. 

Highly resourceful in the use of student budgets. MYTI set aside a small amount of 
funding to support student budgets. Student budgets were used to purchase self-directed supports 
and services to allow participants to be successful at work. The student budgets emphasized the 
shared role of government and personal resources. 

The impact of Hurricane Katrina. The Gulfport region was devastated by Hurricane Katrina 
in August 2005. The hurricane’s immediate impact and its aftermath affected program services in 
numerous ways: many program staff became homeless or had displaced individuals living with them; 
program participants and their families were difficult to locate because many had lost homes; and 
many schools and other buildings were damaged or destroyed, making service delivery challenging. 
Despite these overwhelming challenges, the MYTI staff remained focused on the primary goals of 
their intervention and the project was up and running in relatively short order. Within a few months 
of the hurricane, many participants had been located, and project services resumed. As a direct result 
of Hurricane Katrina, the Gulfport Municipal school district was not able to provide the project the 
support it needed and ceased its participation at the end of year three of the cooperative agreement 
(September 2006). The Jackson County public school system joined the project in September 2006. 

3. Current Status 

MYTI enrolled 197 youth into project services. The SSA granted the MYTI project a no-cost 
extension, in part because of the time lost to Hurricane Katrina. Project services ended in September 
2009; however, Mississippi has continued to provide oversight of the IDA implementation by one 
vocational rehabilitation staff member. 



8 The project also offered IDA’s to non-MYTI participants. As of September 2009, a total of 21 individuals were 
participating in the IDA program, and had a combined savings of 119,812.77. Fourteen had reached their $1,000 savings 
goal. Though the MYTI program services have ended, individuals continue to have access to their IDA savings and 
matching funds through the life of the IDA program. 
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G. The Bronx, New York, YTD Project 

Table 11.7. Overview of the Bronx, New York, YTD Project 



Project name 


CUNY Youth Transition Demonstration Project 


Lead organization 


John F. Kennedy, Jr. Institute for Worker Education of the City University of 
New York 


Project goals/ objectives 


Prepare youth with disabilities who are receiving SSI benefits to achieve 
maximum independence and economic self sufficiency. Objectives included: 

• Increased coordination of transition process 

• Better access to community services 

• Student self- determination and self- advocacy 

• Informed activism by parents 

• Professional development for school and agency personnel 


Partner organizations 


Lehman College; New York City Department of Education District 75 (special 
education); Benefits Planning, Assistance and Outreach (BPAO); Queens 
Independent Living Association; local and state agencies 9 


Geographic scope or 
location(s) 


Bronx County, New York 


Target population 


SSI beneficiaries or those at risk of becoming beneficiaries ages 16 through 
19 who resided and attended a District 75 school in the Bronx 


Length of services 


Participants received services for one year 


Staffing structure 


Project staff included project director; transition and career development 
specialists; parent advocates; mentors who were college students with 
disabilities 


Program components 


A summer Institute for youth was a centerpiece of the intervention, which 
included: 

• Social and recreational events 

• Self-advocacy and parent support groups 

• Seminars for teachers, leading to Transition Services Certificate 

• Summer employment through Lehman College 

Year round activities included: 

• After-school student self- determination/ self- advocacy group 

• Parent support groups 

• Professional development/ certificate in transition services for school 
personnel and agency staff 


Enrollment 


87 youth enrolled in two pilot cohorts (Pioneer cohort started May 2004, Pilot 
cohort started May 2005) 



9 BPAO services are now provided by organizations under the Work Incentives Planning and Assistance (WIPA) 
grants. 
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1. Overview 

The City University of New York (CUNY) YTD Project (YTDP) identified best practices in 
transition services and designed a program to facilitate participant access to entitled services and 
maximize independence and economic self sufficiency among participants. To achieve these goals, 
YTDP planned a three-tiered intervention approach: raising awareness of services to which 
participants were entitled; encouraging participant self-efficacy/ self-determination; and encouraging 
parental activism. The focal point of the intervention was the Summer Institute, which convened 
annually on the campus of Lehman College to provide self-determination skills training, social and 
recreational activities, tutoring in basic skills, vocational assessments, benefits counseling referrals, 
and opportunities for work-based learning. College students with disabilities participated as peer 
mentors and tutors. The Summer Institute was followed by after-school meetings of students to 
review self-determination skills. Opportunities for parent support groups and professional 
development for school and agency personal were also available. The first YTDP cohort (Pioneers) 
began in May 2004 and the second cohort (Pilots) one year later. 

2. Unique Features 

There were several features that differentiated the Bronx County project from the other YTD 
projects. These features are discussed below. 

Unique lead organization. CUNY, the nation’s largest urban university, sponsored YTDP 
and The John F. Kennedy, Jr. Institute for Worker Education administered it. The Institute, located 
in CUNY’s Office of the University Dean for Health and Human Services (then the Central Office 
of Academic Affairs), was founded in 2000 in partnership with John F. Kennedy, Jr’s nonprofit 
organization, Reaching Up, to support workforce development initiatives in health, education, and 
human services. Given the institute’s expertise in the disability field and its rich array of other 
programs and services, the YTDP was able to draw on many university and external resources to 
develop and implement its program. 

Unique target population and service environment. The New York City Department of 
Education operates District 75, a virtual special education district that serves youth with autism, 
severe emotional disturbances, and/or multiple disabilities. The YTDP targeted Bronx youth who 
attended District 75 programs, meaning that they were often severely disabled. Given the link to 
District 75, a goal of the project was to help teachers in these schools continue to develop their 
skills. Therefore, the institute offered seminars to teachers that could lead to Transition Services 
Certificates. 

Use of college student mentors. Recognizing the importance of developing positive 
relationships with young adults with disabilities who had successfully entered post-secondary 
education, an important component of the Summer Institute was to match YTD youth with 
Lehman College students with disabilities who could serve as mentors. Providing role models for the 
youth, it was thought, would help them understand that with the appropriate supports, they could 
achieve their goals. 

Local evaluation approach. There was interest in conducting a local random assignment 
evaluation in order to rigorously evaluate YTDP program services. To assess the feasibility of 
conducting such an evaluation, CUNY initiated a random assignment process for recruiting its 
second pilot cohort. Using lists of beneficiary youth generated by SSA, YTDP tested two different 
random assignment designs to assess which would yield higher enrollment rates. In addition, if able 
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to enroll at least 50 youth into program services, YTDP had planned to include a third waiver-only 
group. However, its actual enrollment fell short of that threshold, so a third waiver-only group was 
not included in the pilot. 

3. Current Status 

In spring 2006, YTDP was selected to participate in the national YTD evaluation. After some 
modifications to the program to accommodate the larger scale and to further align it with the 
broader goals of YTD, YTDP went on to enroll more than 400 youth across three cohorts. The 
revised and expanded program includes a Saturday workshop series for youth and their families in 
the fall and spring of each cohort year, followed by a summer employment experience for youth. 
Participants are also provided benefits planning and counseling and opportunities to engage in 
person-centered planning at least twice during their tenure with the program. The YTDP is slated to 
operate until September 2010. 
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III. LESSONS 

This chapter presents six key operational lessons based on the implementation experiences of 
the original YTD projects. In reviewing this section, it is important to keep two things in mind. 
First, the lessons noted here are operational in nature and are organized around best program 
practices; the lessons do not suggest which projects operated strong programs or had positive 
impacts on the youth that received services. The lessons are primarily based on the extent to which 
projects were able to successfully implement their program model and begin serving participants. 

Second, the lessons are based on information gathered during early site visits and meetings with 
participating projects and a review of background materials prepared by the sites. As discussed in 
Chapter 1, a comprehensive process analysis was not conducted during the early phase of the 
evaluation. Only those projects participating in the national random assignment evaluation are 
participating in the comprehensive process analysis that is a component of the national evaluation. 
Though some field visits to the random assignment projects had been completed prior to preparing 
this report, none of the information presented here is based on findings from those visits. This is to 
ensure that there is a consistent level of information available for each project. 

The lessons presented here are intended to guide future program designers and administrators 
as they develop interventions that may be similar to YTD. When relevant, key features of particular 
projects are described. However, readers should refer to chapter 2 for a more detailed overview of 
each of the YTD interventions. 

The six lessons described below are the: 

1. importance of strong partnerships 

2. risks associated with implementing complex, systems change interventions 

3. advantages and limitations of operating small scale programs 

4. importance of effectively managing interventions that operate in multiple sites 

5. importance of defining and measuring outcomes as an accountability tool 

6. need to implement interventions that provide direct employment services to youth. 

Each of these lessons is described, and supporting information from the experiences of the 
seven original YTD interventions is presented. 

Lesson 1: Strong partnerships are instrumental to successfully serving youth in transition. 

Research and practice suggest the importance of linking systems in order to facilitate the 
transition process for youth. For example, in their evaluation of the youth continuing disability 
review, Maximus (2002) find that many youth are “falling between the cracks” of the systems that 
should be serving them and suggest that future interventions should more broadly coordinate their 
efforts. Johnson et al (2002) suggest in their review of youth transition services that no one entity 
can provide all the needed services. Recognizing this, most of the original YTD projects included 
linkages and collaboration across multiple agencies as one way to build a rich network of services for 
participants. In many cases, this collaboration was between the school system and the local or state 
vocational rehabilitation agency. In particular, the experiences of the California, Mississippi and 
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Maryland projects provide useful lessons on efforts related to establishing effective collaborations 
between these two systems. 

The California YTD project, Bridges to Youth Self-Sufficiency (led by the California 
Department of Rehabilitation (CDOR), introduced linkages between the CDOR and local high 
schools by building upon two existing youth transition programs, CDOR’s Transition Partnership 
Project (TPP) and WorkAbility I (WAI), a California Department of Education (CDOE) program. 
Both programs offer a range of pre-employment services and are intended to complement one 
another. Youth may choose to enroll in either program or both, though participation in these 
programs was not a requirement for enrollment in Bridges. The Bridges model enhanced the 
services currently available for youth in transition by providing funding for a dedicated benefits 
planner who assisted the youth in understanding the benefits they were entitled to and how 
employment may affect eligibility, a service coordinator responsible for ensuring that the youth had 
access to needed services, and a project director. This partnership proved successful in that Bridges 
not only provided stronger linkages between school and vocational rehabilitation, it also provided a 
variety of employment-related services, family supports, benefits counseling, and other services to 
participants. 

There were several factors that facilitated the successful partnership of CDOR and CDOE in 
implementing and operating Bridges. The first and most likely significant factor was that these two 
agencies had a history of collaboration prior to Bridges: because youth could simultaneously 
participate in TPP and WAI, staff from CDOR and CDOE would work together on occasion when 
serving youth who had enrolled in both programs. Second, through its work with TPP, CDOR had 
prior experience working with the YTD target population. It is unusual for a state vocational 
rehabilitation agency to operate comprehensive youth transition programs such as TPP because the 
education system typically provides youth transition services, allowing vocational rehabilitation to 
focus on serving adults. This prior experience with youth was useful in implementing Bridges 
because CDOR did not need to build new capacity in serving youth in transition. Third, because 
Bridges was designed as an enhancement to existing programs, there was an existing infrastructure 
for providing services. This likely avoided some of the turf issues that can be encountered when two 
systems that typically do not work together partner on an initiative. Finally, during its tenure, Bridges 
had the benefit of strong lead management from CDOR. Management was able to strike the balance 
between respecting individual program nuances and approaches while holding each program 
accountable for delivering on the overall project goals and objectives. 

The Mississippi Youth Transition Innovations (MYTI) project provides another clear example 
of the benefit of strong collaborative partnerships. MYTI, led by the Mississippi Department of 
Rehabilitation Services (MDRS), relied on partnerships with the Mississippi State Department of 
Education (MDE), the participating school districts, the Arc of Mississippi, and the Gulf Coast 
Workforce Board and Gulf Coast Business Services Corporation, which is the Gulfport One-Stop 
Center. In addition, MYTI engaged the services of a consultant from Mark Gold and Associates 
(MGA), a nationally recognized network of training consultants specializing in employment and 
community participation for those with significant disabilities, who was responsible for providing 
training to participating teachers and project staff, and for monitoring program fidelity to the model. 

In practice, MYTI was highly collaborative. Various partners met regularly to ensure that 
program services were being delivered as planned. The consultant from MGA conducted regular 
trainings with teachers and provided follow-up when needed, and MYTI staff worked closely with 
teachers and regularly met with the One-Stop navigator to ensure that they were working together 
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to meet the goals of participants. In addition, senior managers from MDRS met regularly with 
administrators from the participating school districts to maintain a high level of engagement. 

Evidence of effective collaboration existed throughout MYTI’s tenure as a YTD project. In 
addition to working closely with all the partners to re -implement the program in the wake of 
Hurricane Katrina despite formidable challenges, MYTI was the only original YTD project that was 
able to implement Individual Development Accounts (IDA’s) at scale. MYTI engaged national 
partners including the National Cooperative Bank Development Corporation and the Assets for 
Independence, a Federal program administered by the Office of Community Services within the 
Administration for Children and Families of the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services in 
order to establish the IDA program component. Developing an IDA program also required that 
project staff engage with various community partners at the local level. For example, MYTI 
partnered with the People’s Bank for IDA savings and with Mercy Housing and Human 
Development, Inc. to work with youth interested in home ownership. The combination of partners 
afforded establishment of the IDA component to help youth with disabilities receiving SSI benefits 
enter the economic mainstream. Each IDA was opened to help youth achieve one of three goals: to 
attend school; to buy a home; or to start a business. Earnings deposited in the IDA were matched at 
$4 for every $1 deposited. For purposes of SSI, the money accumulated in an IDA is not counted 
when determining eligibility for SSA, and the earnings deposited in an IDA during a month are not 
counted when determining the SSI benefit amount. Ultimately, 13 YTD youth participated in 
MYTI’s IDA component. 

The Maryland YTD program provides a contrasting example of partnership. In Maryland, 
Project Transition (headed by the Maryland State Department of Education, or MSDE) sought to 
expand opportunities for in-school youth to obtain needed services as they prepared to transition 
into adulthood. One method to promote independence was to integrate expanded vocational 
rehabilitation services into the transition process for youth as young as 14 years. In Maryland, youth 
typically do not gain access to vocational rehabilitation services until the latter part of their junior 
year of high school and this connection with vocational rehabilitation is not usually formed directly 
through the school. In order to facilitate a linkage between the two systems that had not previously 
existed, the YTD project brought a Division of Rehabilitation Services (DORS) counselor into the 
partner schools to accelerate a participant’s connection with vocational rehabilitation services, 
allowing access to employment supports provided by the vocational rehabilitation counselor. 

In concept, MDSE and the state vocational rehabilitation agency believed that Project 
Transition would allow these two typically disconnected systems to more effectively work together 
to provide seamless services to youth, but in practice inconsistent communication at the senior 
management level between the partner organizations led to confusion about the service delivery 
responsibilities of front-line staff. Information gathered during field visits suggested that many of 
the services being delivered by Project Transition staff duplicated services that were supposed to be 
provided by vocational rehabilitation counselors or focused primarily on case management rather 
than direct service delivery resulting in youth receiving inconsistent services. 

Conclusion: Developing effective partnerships is important when implementing youth 
transition programs. The three projects described above sought to link vocational and educational 
services to provide more effective services to youth in transition. Two were able to successfully do 
so, leading to youth receiving services from both agencies. The third was less successful in 
developing an effective partnership, resulting in inconsistent service delivery to participating youth. 
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Lesson 2: Bold initiatives to bring about systems change entail high risk. 

The implementation experiences of Smart Start, the YTD model developed in Iowa provides a 
good example of the challenges of launching creative, ambitious programs and the importance of 
adequate planning. As described earlier, a core component of Smart Start relied on blending the 
funding or resources that participants already qualify for to create individual spending accounts 
which the youth and/ or family could control. By cashing out services from the multiple sources for 
which a participant qualifies, the funds could be deposited into personal accounts and Smart Start 
could assist participants to purchase individually tailored services to help them achieve their 
education and employment goals. Enhanced IEP’s would detail how these funds would be used for 
services. The qualifying service programs or agencies with funding to cash out included a wide range 
of entities such as the Department of Education, the Department of Labor, vocational 
rehabilitation, and the Department of Human Services (Medicaid). 

Cashing out and blending funding sources had been attempted in other demonstration projects, 
but such models are complex and difficult to implement. For example, in a presentation sponsored 
by the National Technical Assistance and Research Leadership Center, one of the presenters noted 
that his discussion on funding options would focus “...on braiding strategies since most states do 
not have collaborative options to blend funds for people with significant disabilities into single self- 
directed accounts”. 1 " Nonetheless, Smart Start’s plan attracted a great deal of attention and there was 
evidence of a high level of initial buy-in across a wide range of stakeholders, particularly some that 
would not typically partner to deliver services. 

On the ground, however, the challenges associated with implementing such a bold initiative 
became apparent. In order to cash out funds from the various public services, Smart Start staff 
proposed seeking approval for seven waivers in addition to those approved by SSA. Successful 
implementation also required the cooperation of state and federal agencies because they would be 
required to cede control of their program funding to another entity. In addition, the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) had to approve many facets of the program. 

Given all these logistical challenges. Smart Start was never fully implemented. There was little 
doubt that the idea to cash out funds from various public services was an appealing approach. 
However, a review of program documents, as well as discussions with others familiar with the model 
suggested that though the ideas behind the intervention were bold and innovative, the plan itself was 
lacking in specificity. Moreover, Smart Start staff lacked the experience in effectuating state waiver 
authority to direct funds to individuals for the purchase of services in the community. In the absence 
of the state waiver to cash out funds, there was no way to implement individual spending accounts. 
Finally, there was little evidence of a well developed approach for ensuring that the disparate 
programs, and the agencies that provided the funding for those programs, would come together in a 
way that could lead to successful implementation. 

By the third year (2005-2006) of the cooperative agreement, the blended funding component of 
Smart Start had not been implemented; of the 70 youth that had been enrolled, only half received 
any services but none had developed a personal budget. A reason cited by project partners for the 
unsuccessful implementation of the blending of funds was that Smart Start management had failed 



^Presentation by Robert B. Nicholas, Ph.D. 
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